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This Bulletin is a monthly service of the National Society for Crippled 
Children to its affiliated societies and to its Institutional Members - 
hospitals, homes, schools, service groups, social work organizations, 
colleges and universities offering professional training for workers with | 
the crippled, state agencies interested in prevention, treatment, educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation, and interested lay and professional 
individuals. 


Any publication listed or digested here may be borrowed free of charge 
from the Bureau of Information of the National Society. Bibliographies 
listing similar articles, or loan package libraries containing addi- 
tional literature on any of the subjects discussed in these articles, 
will be sent to any crippled children worker or student on request. 


We do not attempt to list or review here articles published in THE CRIP- 
PLED CHILD Magazine or THE CRIPPLED CHILD BULLETIN, because all individ- 
uals and organizations receiving this Bulletin also receive these two 
periodicals and all other publications of the National Society as part 
of the privilege of their membership. 


Further information on the work of the Society, on responsibilities and 
privileges of Institutional Membership, and on any other phase of work 
for crippled children will be sent upon request. 


Lillian Dowdell, Librarian 


ARTICLES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


perger, Clyde. We, the spastics, speak. Michigan's Crippled Children, July, 1940. 
Vol. 6, No. 5, 2. 


In this article Mr. Berger describes a new publication, "The Spastic Review," for 
which he is Manager of Public Relations. Miss Thadine Hedges of the Research 
Department of the Institute of Logopedics, University of Wichita, is Editor. 

It is to be a publication "of, for, and by the spastics," and its contributors 
will be limited to this group. (Subscriptions at 31.50 per year are to be sent 
to Miss Hedges at 1811 North Hillside, Wichita, Kansas.) 


"Anyone who has had contact with spastics will realize that most of them have witli 
in themselves possibilities for intellectual and personality development equal to 
those of normal children. The general public, however, cannot see these possibili- 
ties behind an ungainly posture, a drunken gait, and a speech that means little 
more to the listener than a foreign language. ... 


"The purpose of our magazine is to afford spastics throughout the country an op- 
portunity to express themselves in print concerning the multitude of things that 
interest them and to give the public a chance to get acquainted with spastics, 
their problems and their possibilities. We want to show that we spastics are 
alive, both mentally and spiritually, to what goes on about us, and that we, too, 
have creative powers. ..." 


Bast Jordan Rotary opens hearts and homes to crippled children. Michigan's Crippled 
Children, July, 1940. Vol. 6, No. 5, pg. 1. 


",s. members of the East Jordan Rotary Club have accommodated in their homes thir- 
teen boys and ten girls, patients of the Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic, whith pro- 
vided them an enjoyable three weeks vacation, from July 8 to 28. East Jordan is 
situated in that beautiful vacation country, Charlevoix County, near Pine Lake 
and not far from Lake Michigan. ... 


"The Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic, Miss Helen Denecke, Director, selected the chil- 
dren and supervised the details; members of the Detroit Rotary Club provided the 
transportation; the Detroit Chapter of the Michigan Society for Crippled Children, 
under the supervision of Mrs. F. R. Jackson, provided the necessary clothing; and 
Mr. Fred Sanders, a Detroit Rotarian and member of the Detroit Chapter, provided 
the lunches for the day of the trip. This, indeed, is working together in a com- 
mon cause. ; 


Hood, R. C., M.D. Services for crippled children under the Social Security Act. 
The American Journal of Public Health, August, 1940. Vol. 30, No. 8, pg. 935. 


This paper, read before the Maternal and Child Health Section of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in October, 1939, contains a brief history of crippled chi- 
dren's services in the nation since the passage of the Social Security Act. The 
following quotations indicate some of the progress made: 


"At the end of the calendar year 1936, there were approximately 97,000 crippled 
children on state registers as compared with 224,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
1939." 


"At the beginning of the fiscal year 1939, there were 4,225 crippled children un- 
der care in hospitals; and 1,372 under care in foster and convalescent homes." 


"During the fiscal year just ended, fi939) over 193,000 visits were made to clin- 
ics for diagnosis and treatment; over 40,000 admissions to hospital care; about 
5,000 to convalescent home care; and about 2,000 to foster home care." 


. 


2. 
"Por the year just ended, (1939) crippled children were seen at 296 permanent and 
572 itinerant clinics. Five hundred and forty-five hospitals were used for the 
care of crippled children, a majority of which were private institutions." 


"Increasing attention has been paid during the past year to that large group of 
crippled children not in need of hospitalization and operative care. It is esti- 
mated that this group constitutes 75 per cent of the total number of children seen 
at the average diagnostic clinic. The increase and improvement in field services 
given by public health nurses, medical social workers, and physical therapy tech- 
nicians has made it possible to reach more of this group and to care for condi 
tions that do not require hospitalization." 


CRIPPLING CONDITIONS 


Burhans, Charles W., M. D. Infantile paralysis. The Ohio State Medical Journal, 
August, 1940. Vol. 36, No. 8, pg. 865. 


This is an “editorial summary" of present knowledge on the subject of poliomyelitis 


Casey, Albert E. and Aymond, Branch J. A decade of poliomyelitis in Louisiana. 
(Section III of a series of articles entitled, "The geographic distribution of dis- 
ease.") Pyblic Health Reports, July 19, 1940. Vol. 55, No. 29, pg. 1295. 


",.-analysis of the incidence of poliomyelitis in Louisiana over a decade revealed 
the same low incidence of the disease in urban and rural (under 100 inhabitants) 
communities. There was, however, a significant preponderance of cases in incor- 
porated communities of 500-2,999 inhabitants. This preponderance ...could not be 
explained on the basis of age, sex, or race. 


"The only characteristic in which small incorporated towns differ from rural com- 

' munities and which might have a bearing on the matter seemed to be the presence of 
a water supply and the absence of a sewage disposal system. ... The percentage of 
commnities of various populations which had water supplies but no facilities for 
sewage disposal was plotted, and the result was a unimodal curve which ... coin- 
cided remarkably with the curve for the preponderance of poliomyelitis ... 


",«. The question therefore arises as to whether the epidemicity of the disease 
during the past 50 years has not been influenced by the growing tendency of com-. 
munities to liquefy excreta without making adequate provision for the disposal 

of the accumlated fluids." 


Fishbein, William I. Deadly disease Number 7. Hygeia, August, 1940. Vol. 18, No. 8 
pg. 696. 


Deals with the causes and prevention of infant mortality. Congenital malforma- 
tions and birth injuries are among the causes discussed. 


Goldthwait, Joel E. ihat can proper training of the body do in the control of arth- 
ritis? The Journal of Health and Physical Education, June, 1940. Vol. 11, No. 6, 
pg. 357. 


Kovacs, Richard. The treatment of paralysis. Hygeia, August, 1940. Vol. 18, No. 8, 
Pe. 685. 


Describes briefly the accepted treatment routine for the following forms of paraly 
sis: infantile paralysis, hemiplegia, paralysis of the peripheral nerves, and 
facial paralysis. 


Park, Edwards A., M.D. The therapy of rickets. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, August 3, 1940. Vol. 115, No. 5, pg. o70. 
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This article explains how both ultraviolet rays and vitamin D can prevent and cure 


rickets. "Owing to a device of nature the two lead to the same final result, 
namely the absorption of vitamin D into the blood." 


EDUCATION 


Doyle, Marion Wade, Report of Advisory Committee to Study the Needs of Handicapped 
Children. Board of Education of the District of Columbia, Franklin Administration 
Puilding, Washington, D. C. July 1, 1940. Mimeographed. 34 pages plus 27 pages of 
appendices. 


The following is a quotation from the section on "Shut-in Handicapped Children": 


"For several years, the Board of Education of the District of Columbia has sought, . 
without success, appropriations that-would enable it to inaugurate in this city 
instruction for shut-in physically handicapped children. ... 


"In the fall of 1938 a WPA project under the Division of Professional and Service 
Projects was inaugurated to provide instruction for shut-in handicapped children 
in the District of Columbia. ... The project continued throughout the school year 
1939-1940 (during the first semester of which year 115 white children and 253 
colored children were taught in hospitals or their homes). 


",..After careful consideration of the matter of instruction of shut-in physically 
handicapped children, the Advisory Committee approved the following recommendation 


1. That legislative approval with a supporting appropriation be secured for 
special instruction of handicapped shut-in children." 


The following is a quotation from the section on "Central Schools for Handicapped 
Children": 


"The most common method of attempting to solve this problem (of special education] 
has been through the organization of special classes in regular schools. In 

other instances special schools for children suffering from a given handicap have 
been provided. In still other instances central schools to meet the needs of 
various types of handicapped children have been established. ... These (centra]] 
schools have been organized and equipped to provide for the educational and physi- 
cal needs of the several types of handicapped children who are brought together 

in small classes. ... 


"For a number of years, without success, the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia has made efforts to secure funds for two central schools, one for 
white children and one for colored children. ... The Advisory. Committee discussed 
-at length the whole problem of the central school, giving consideration to its 
advantages and disadvantages, and also to the matter of cost of administration, 
(and) ... agreed upon the following recommendations: 


1. That two central schools be provided in the District of Columbia to take 
care of, both physically and educationally, crippled children, cardiac 
children, children with defective vision, and such other children as shall 
be recommended by the Health Department for admission to these schools. 


2- That the two central schools for handicapped children be located with due 
regard both to health needs including recreational facilities, and to 
economy in transportation. 


3. That the central schools for handicapped children house classes for junior 
and senior high school instruction. 


4, That transportation be provided for all groups of children housed in the 
two central schools. 


4. 
5. That suitable cafeterias be established and operated in the central schools 
for handicapped children as now provided in other public schools." 


This section of the report also includes a chart indicating which types of handi~ 
capped children are housed in each of the central schools for the handicapped 
maintained in twelve other cities comparable in size to Washington. 


Another section of the report, entitled "Crippled and Cardiac Children," gives the 
history and description of Washington's present facilities for this group. 


Frazier, Corinne Reid. Special schools for physically handicapped children. The 
Jation's Schools, August, 1940. Vol. 26, No. 2, pg. 18. 


This article is devoted mainly to the part WPA has played in helping construct 
and improve special school buildings for physically handicapped children. 


fome teaching now available for physically handicapped children. Michigan's Crippled 
children, July, 1940. Vol. 6, No. 5, pg. 2. 


"At the state-wide Special Education Comnittee Meeting held in Lansing on May 17, 
a recommendation concerning home teaching for handicapped children was presented 
for consideration by Mr. H, Earle Correvont, Consultant, Education of Exceptional 
Children, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing. ... The state-wide 
Committee unanimously approved the recommendation, and a communication received 
from Mr. Correvont submits the recommendation as approved, which is as follows...: 


"tInstructional programs for home-bound crippled, deaf, hard of hearing, blind, 
partially seeing, or epileptic children may be provided by regularly established 
special education centers beginning with the school yeer 1940-41. 


"tHome teaching programs are to be included under the provisions of Act 328 of the 

Public Acts of 1939. They should be consistent with the policies expressed in 

bulletin 3016, A Statement of Policies and an Interpretation of the Special Class 

Act. (Loan copies of this Bulletin 3016 of the Michigan Department of Public 

Instruction are available from the Bureau of Information of the National Society 
for Crippled Children.) 


"(The Superintendent of Public Instruction will approve, upon request, plans for 
home teaching programs submitted by school districts maintaining reimbursed spe- 
cial classes.' 


lorace H, Rackham School of Special Education. Michigan's Crippled Children, July, 
1940. Vol. 6, No. 5, pg. 4. 


"The School was dedicated on June 27, 1940... The school is one of a system 

of laboratory schools of the Michigan State Normal College (in Ypsilanti). It is 
the first school in the United States, and probably in the world, especially con- . 
structed and equipped for the training of teachers of handicapped children. ... 
The building represents an outlay of 300,000.00 ... 


"The slope of the land makes it possible to enter the second floor from the front 
at grade level, while both floors of the rear wings are entirely above grade... 


"Besides classrooms and laboratories for student classes, the school contains com- 
modious suites of rooms especially designed for the care and education of the var- 
ious types of handicapped children. Special attention has been given to the needs 
of crippled children, four rooms having been furnished with the latest equipment 
and appliances for their use. Besides a large well-lighted and comfortable class- 
room, these consist of a cot room where the children rest when tired; a physical 
therapy room; and a hydrotherapy room. e+e. 
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5. 
"an automatic elevator of the latest model provides for taking non~ambulatory chit 
dren to the lower floor where the auditorium, gymnasium, shop and the beautiful 

orthopaedic pool are located. .... 


"Connected with, and an integral part of the structure, is a residence hall de- 
signed to house several groups of physically handicapped children. Present plans 
contemplate caring for a total of twenty-four - eight deaf, eight crippled, and 
eight children with defective vision. ...fhe housing of these children on the cam- 
pus serves a double purpose; it supplements the day school enrollment, thereby in- 
suring a satisfactory number of pupils for the training classes, and it makes it 
possible to extend services to some children from areas remote from those centers 
where adequate care and training are now available. ... " 


HOSPITAL AND CLINIC PROGRAMS 


Cortelyou, Ruth. Neurological Clinic. The Voice of Texas Crippled Children, July, 
1940. Vol. 1, No. 3, pg. 4. a 


"The Neurological Clinic lil by the Port Arthur Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren originated in connection with the Hughen School ... and the first cases 
examined were afflicted with spastic paralysis. As the clinic grew it was called 
the Preventive and Curative Clinic, taking in glandular irregularities and other 
abnormalities. It is now called the Neurological Clinic, primarily interested in 
diagnosis, with treatment by the family physician. 


"A complete laboratory report is made on each case. An effort is made to follow 
the cases through with the necessary check-ups and if a case involved cannot 
afford private medicine, an effort is made to interest the necessary service 
group. 


"Since 1937, forty-three out-of-town children have been examined, and fifty-one 
local children, giving a total of ninety-four examinations. This does not in- 
clude the numerous. re-check examinations made," 


This free clinic, held four times a year, is open to both white and colored chil- 
dren. The children are given mental end laboratory tests, and examined by a 
neurologist and a pediatrician. 


Crook, "Billie" Lovise. The rehabilitation of crippled children by the use of aqua- 
tices. Children's Institutions, August, 1940. Vol. 1, No. 1, pg. 7- 


This article, which was reprinted from Swimming Pool Data and Reference Annual, 
1939, describes in the layman's language the layout and equipment of a therapeu- 
tic pool, and explains the value and general principles of underwater gymastics. 


Harpuder, Karl, M.D. A review of physical therapy. The Modern Hospital, August, 
1940. Vol. 55, No. 2, pg. 49. 


This article, as its title indicates, reviews all the various types of therapies 
included in physical therapy, and indicates their common uses. A few orthopaedic 
conditions are among those mentioned in connection with several therapies. 


Meyers, Charles B. and Golub, J.J., M.D. New building doubles space of out-patient 
clinic. The Modern Hospital, August, 1940. Vol. 55, No. 2, pg. 64. 


Describes the new out-patient building - the Leo L. Doblin Memorial - of the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases in New York City. The new building provides space and 
equipment for the treatment of 1500 patients a day. The bracemaking department, 
including special rooms for work with leather, steel, plaster and eelluloid, the 
therapeutic pool electrically illuminated under water, and the orthopaedia clinic 
rooms are among the special features described. 
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6. 
Neustadt, Elsa, O.T.Reg. The relationship of occupational therapy to current educa- 
tional trends. Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, August, 1940. Vol. 19, No. 


4, PE: 221 


"The value of activity for children in good health is perhaps axiomatic. ... 

For the sick child, useful occupation is perhaps even more important, since with- 
out it he can dwell too long on his physical infirmity and acquire ingrained hab- 
its of self-pity and selfishness. ...Where activity is possible, as in ambulant 
patients or in convalescents, it is of great service in promoting the physical and 
mental well-being of the small subjects. 


"Several guiding principles in the selection of occupation may be noted: (1) Sick 
children are impatient. Their work mst therefore be frequently varied... (2) 

The work selected mst be amsing and graded to the capabilities of the child ... 
(3) Emphasize the physical rather than the mental in the procedures or techniques. 
ee. The child's mind wants to be spared, and up to a certain point it should be. 
(4) Adaptation to the child's mood and the conditi on of his illness are important. 
»+» (5) Resumption of school work as soon as may be,is, of course, desired, in 
order that the child may not fall too far behind classmates of his own age and find 
himself psychologically maladjusted later in a group of younger individuals. ... 


"In all this program, the importance of cooperation between the parents, the nurs- 
ing staff, the occupational therapist and the physician in charge becomes increas-~ 
ingly manifest. The physician who is entrusted with the physical well-being of 

the child determines whether the occupations are taxing or not. The nursing staff 
mist maintain supervision of moment-to-moment activity. The occupational therapist 
designs the procedures to be followed. ... 


"Successful occupational therapy is impossible without good nursing. ... Friendly 
guidance, companionship, the active example of work, psychological insight into 
the needs of the individual case - these are the pre-requisites of a successful 
child nurse. ... It must be confessed that most hospitals are understaffed for 
this kind of care. The nurse who mst spend time in companionship to children, in 
instructing them, gaining their confidence and trust and supervising their occupa- 
tions, has not sufficient time left to devote to routine care of whole wards. ..e. 


"Occupational therapy would necessitate an increase in the number of doctors and 
nurses, but with this, would make patients more cooperative, better citizens of 
society. eve 


"All effective therapy is a transformation of the environment as well as the indi- 
vidual. A change in the reaction of the individual may be a product of his sur- 
roundings rather than of his disease. ... To the sick, friendly, cheerful, and, if 
possible, esthetic surroundings may mean the difference betwéen a speedy and a 
slow recovery. eee 


"In the hospital as in the school, rigid, unquestioning obedience is no longer an 
unbreakable rule. Obedience which grows from respect and understanding of the 
necessities of the situation is a far more precious good. In the hospital this 
will mean an inner cooperation of the patient with the wishes of those in author- 
ity, enhancing his physical cooperation and adding to it a factor of immeasurable 
importance for future health. ... The old school imposed authority by severity in 
punishment. The new school (and, as we have stated, the hospital as well) imposes 
its authority through sensible education. ... 


"Maria Montessori liberated the child from rigid school systems by pointing out 
methods of active self-education. Simon-Gutersloh liberated the insene from their 
fetters by pointing out that methods might be found whereby even lost minds could 
be corralled into useful occupations and learn from them. The application of 
these two bodies of thought to education and to hospital administration is a field 
of growing activity in the present world." 
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7. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 


Community Rehabilitation Workshop program, Hartford, Connecticut, 1940. Con- 
necticut Society for Crippled Children, 65 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 


Mimeographed. 12 pages. 


The workshop described in this paper is being operated as a joint community project 
by the Hartford Tuberculosis and Public Health Society and the Connecticut Society 
for Crippled Children. The paper includes information on the purposes and history 
of the project, policies of operation, suggested policies of cooperation between 
the two sponsoring societies and other interested agencies, and estimated costs. 


At present the shop opportunities include sewing, office practice, and art. Plans 
were already under way at the time of publication for expansion of activities in 
woodworking, upholstering and furniture refinishing, homemaking, and general 
building maintenance. 


The types of handicapped persons accepted are the tuberculous and the orthopaedic 
cripple. The main purpose of the shop is to serve as a transition from after- 
hospitalization to vocational training or employment, but a few sheltered cases 
are to be considered for a longer period of time. 


Quarterly report of the Metropolitan Philadelphia Society for Crippled Children. 
August, 1940. Mimeographed. 3 pages. 


The progress and activities of the Letter Shop operated by this Society occupy 
most of the space in this report. It is interesting to note that some of the 
workers trained and employed in this shop have been placed in outside employment, 
while others have advanced into positions in the administrative and teaching staff 
of the Letter Shop itself. 


Periodicals 


The American Journal of Public Health, 374 Broadway, Albany, New York. Monthly. 
$5.00 per year, 5DUg per copy. 

Children's Institutions, Atkins Publishing Co., Inc., 152 West 42nd St., New York. 
Monthly. $3.00 per year. 

Hospital Management, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Monthly. $2.00 per year, 20¢ per 
COpy 
eia, The American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago. Monthly. 

eoO per year, 25¢ per copy. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

~ Weekly. $8.00 per year. 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

~ Monthiy, September to June. $2.00 per year, 35¢ per copy. 

Michigan's Crippled Children, Michigan Society for Crippled Children, 548 Buhl Bldg., 
Detroit, Mic 


The Modern Hospital, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. Monthly. $3.00 per year, 35/7 


por COpys 

The Nation's Schools, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. Monthly. $2.00 per year, 
~ per copy. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, Williams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and saath 
Tord Aves., more. sBimonthly. $5.00 per year, $1.00 per copy. 

The Ohio State Medical Journal, 79 East State St., Columbus. Monthly. $3.00 per 
year, per copy. 

Public Health Reports, Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.c. Weekly. $2.50 per year, 5¢ per copy. 

The Voice of Texas Crippled Children, Texas Society for Crippled Children, 412 South- 

~ land Life Bidg., as, Texas. 


